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Always Bussing his Friends. 


Ir 1s a sunny afternoon in London, and Dick Steele and 
Henry Esmond are making their way down Germain Street, 
having had a splendid dinner at the guard-table of St. 
James's where Dick loves best to dine because there is more 
wine and less ceremony. All of a sudden Dick drops Es- 
mond’s arm—which he has no doubt been secretly squeezing 
all the time—and runs after a gentleman who is poring over 
a folio volume at a bookstall: a fair, tall man, wearing a 
snuff-colored suit and a plain, an almost shabby, sword. Up 
rushes Dick, his jolly round person resplendent in scarlet 
and gold, takes the pale student of the bookstall in his arms, 
hugs him, and starts to kiss him, only the other steps quickly 
backward with a flush on his face—a face like a tinted statue, 
—as though to decline the public manifestation of such 
affectionate regard. 

This is the picture that never grows dim to my eyes as 
the fleet years pass: the old London street, and Addison in 
the arms of Steele struggling to escape his kisses. ‘ For 
Dick was always hugging and bussing his friends!’ I ac- 
cordingly respect Addison the more for declining, since it 
must have been well known to him that Dick kissed pretty 
much the whole town whenever he got a chance—which was 
very often,—and none eould have surmised what possible 
and impossible lips he had not plenteously saluted when in 
his cups the night before. Besides, Addison was thinking 
just then of Blenheim and Marlborough and the unfinished 
‘Campaign,’ or may also have been proudly and bitterly 
musing on his poverty: moods not favorable to such famil- 
iar highway dalliance as Dick was ready to wanton in. But 
while I respect Addison none the less, I love Steele all the 
more for wanting to kiss him, and more still for not resent- 
ing the rebuff that his much-loved fellow gave him. Happy 
Dick! always for hugging and bussing his friends, whether 
they would or no. Always bussing his friends !—I pick up 
the cold, fragmentary, lifeless little lump of words and turn 
it curiously over, much as I would handle a fossil ; for that 
is what it is—a linguistic fossil, torn away from a long-buried 
stratum of social usage—a sort of trilobite of the affections. 

I do not know just what would be thought of a modern 
American author who was always bussing Aés friends ; but 

I think I know what would Soon be done with him. Only 
one American poet was ever bussed in a literary way, so far 
as public records contain the history of these tender epi- 
sodes ; and he—though a man of most gentle nature—took 
it in such high dudgeon that he all but throttled his tobacco- 
mouthed devotee on the spot, by an equal law of familiar 
usage. What a really vicious, irritable, and physically pow- 
erful author would do under such circumstances, it is har- 
rowing to conjecture. Even in cases in which the busser and 
the bussee might be reciprocally unobjectionable, it may 
safely be set down as not in harmony with the temper of the 
times that they should be allowed to come together. 

It is not the burden of this excursus, therefore, to plead 
for the re-instatement of a custom which at best must be 
described as one of many drawbacks—as in the case of 





Addison—and of a greatly mixed enjoyment. Had I been 
his contemporary and loved him as well as Boswell, I should 
never have offered to kiss Dr. Johnson, and I certainly should 
have resisted to the utmost limits of my strength every 
effort on the part of Dr. Johnson tokiss me. Nor would any 
earthly consideration have induced me to stoop to Pope. 
But letting by-gones be by-gones, the question that sometimes 
sets one to thinking is this : as civilization refines away from 
us one by one the roughnesses, the rank familiarities, the 
joyous exuberances of our conduct and affections, are these 
replaced by other adequate forms of expression for the sympa- 
thy and tenderness that are supposed to exist within? Are 
we not more mute with our fellow than of yore? Are we not 
more dumb? As we walk down the sunny street, and see 
him looking in—not at the folios, but at the gay little esthetic 
duodecimos of the modern bookstore,—do we ever run across 
to him, shabby though he be, take him by the hand—which 
is all that is now allowed,—or slip an arm within his, or 
touch him lightly on the shdulder, and ask him bravely and 
gently, O so gently! about Azs unfinished—Campaign? Do 
we ever hurry away with him to his dingy room, seize his 
manuscript pages, and read them aloud with such an out- 
burst of sympathy and love, that the poor dreamer finds his 
lips quivering, as he listens, and his eyes filling and his heart 
beating strong with new joy as though from undreamed-of 
heavenly sources? Of what perfect worth is a better civili- 
zation to us, if it make us not more kind? Of what use to 
be more kind, unless we be more helpful? And to whom 
of all human beings can literary men be more helpful than 
¢ to their strangely endowed and strangely constituted fellows? 
Known to them alone are the mysteries and contradictions 
of the literary temperament—its sorrows and hours of heavi- 
ness—its infinite loneliness and divine endeavor. From 
them alone can come the perfect ministrations. I think 
that, between man and man, sympathy is never so kind and 
kindness never so sympathetic, as when the alabaster box 
containing these rich and soothing essences is broken by 
one author at the dusty and weary feet of another. 

Critics or not, we seem more prone nowadays to give a 
brother formal audience with Gur conscience than to take him 
to our heart. Poor Sylvanus Gloriosus has published an arti- 
cle in one of the magazines, and we think fairly well of it. 
But what casuistical subtleties of phraseology we plunge 
into, lest we shauld err by one hair’s-breadth from the need- 
ful measure of our praise! If we say too much, it will have 
a bad effect on Sylvanus. He will give himself undue airs 
at the club, or walk down street a little unsteady at the top. 
For we know Sylvanus like a book. A good many of his 
brain-cells are filled not with gray matter but with air, and 
it is probable that his‘whole head would some fine day float 
away into space like a balloon, were it not held earthward 
by such a corporeal ballast. Therefore, we will change our 
first notice of his article, which was mentioned as ‘ admira- 
ble,’ and write ‘ agreeable’ instead. But even /A/s is saying 
a great deal; for really, come to think of it! there were 
some things in his paper which were mof agreeable. And so 
we moralize and moralize, until at last we reach this peace- 
ful, neutral formula: ‘Sylvanus Gloriosus has an article on 
the subject of Cobwebs in the current number of Zhe Dust- 
Pan’; and poor Sylvanus will never know this side of Judg- 
ment Day—or on the other side of it, either, if we can help 
it !—what kind of article we thought it was. 

Heaven knows, in all this, we utter no grievance of our 
own! We-have only been thinking that a little lay-sermon 
might well be preached from an old and quaint and kindly text: 
preached not to some sinners, but to allsinners ; urging them 
that are not kind to become so, and them that are kind to be- 
come more so: and thus all be the happier for the giving of 
greater happiness. This sermon we preach in reply to many re- 
cent ones of acrimonious temper on the subject of log-rolling— 
in reply to all secret speech of grudging or imperfect tribute 
—in reply even to all unuttered and unutterable uncharita- 

bleness : and we preach it, ladies and gentlemen all,—we 
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preach it, Sylvanus,—in the name and by the authority of 
Captain Dick, who was always bussing his friends. 
A SOUTHERNER (but not a Woman). 





Reviews 
Renan’s History of the Israelites.* 

A GREAT change has taken place, says M. Renan, since 
first he began to speak to the public on the subject of relig- 
ious history, some forty years ago; and nowhere, let us add, 
does this change make itself more felt, than in the impres- 
sion produced by M. Renan’s own books. We can all recall 
the effect of his early works. His ‘Life of Jesus’ fell like 
a firebrand among the peoples. Nowadays, his books pass 
almost into the realm of light literature—graceful, charming 
and pictorial, but carrying with them no grave consequences, 
and no startling results. Doubtless no one has done more 
than M. Renan himself to bring about this change. His 
task has been in a great measure to translate, or rather to 
humanize and popularize, certain methods and discoveries 
of abstract criticism. Readers to whom the depths and 
windings of German research and Biblical exegesis would 
have been a sealed port, have been led by this fine and dex- 
terous Gallic master into the open field of modern thought 
and initiated into the spirit of frank and fearless inquiry. 
We do not underrate his work; but M. Renan, like any other 
mortal, must possess the defects of his qualities. We are 
conscious of rather too light a touch, too nimble a handling 
of the tremendous themes with which he deals—the massive 
and columnar fragments of the past that the Bible holds for 
us. ‘The mists have not yet lifted from that primal world; 
vague shapes still loom there, and the mystery of birth is a 
mystery always. M. Renan skips deftly about, drill and 
hammer in hand, sweeps off some rubbish, and lays bare (he 
would have us believe) the structure of the globe. Thus 
monotheism, that surprising apparition whose source must 
be traced in the very constitution of the human mind, be- 
comes, by this facile method, an external fact and an acci- 
dent of circumstances—the outcome of the nomadic life. 
Prophetism also, the glory of the race, has its roots in the 
patriarchal life, but is not to be especially accounted for in 
the nature and properties of the soil from whence it sprang. 

In his preface, M. Renan tells us that the work to which 
he is devoting the latter years of his life, apd of which he 
now gives the first volume to the public, is the one by which 
he should properly have entered upon his literary career ; 
for it is in the dim and remote past of the Hebrew people 
that the Origins of Christianity must be sought and found. 
But, as he rather naively puts it, ‘Jesus attracted him,’ and 
he plunged into the heart of his subject, always with the 
hope that he might be spared to undertake the great work 
now in hand which should complete the cycle of his studies 
and justify and explain his conclusions. The present vol- 
ume contains two divisions, treating of the Israelites as wan- 
dering, and as fixed tribes, and breaks off where history be- 
gins, with the reign of David and the establishment of the 
monarchy. We take it for granted that no one will look to 
M. Renan for the theological interpretation of the Bible ; but 

_ outside of theology the great work of reconstruction has be- 
gun, and out of the ruins of the old the past rises and lives 
again, new-born and dewy-fresh once more. The charm- 
ing pastoral episodes of the Book of Genesis, says M. Renan, 
may have no historic truth, but none the less are the truth 
itself, as pictures of the life and times, the manners, customs, 
and conditions of a people. The patriarchs, the founders 
and fathers of the faith, may never have existed, but they 
are the types of a race—all the more true, perhaps, by reason 
of their exaggerated and overcharged personality,—whose 
large scope and action convey to us through the ages, not 
the experience of individuals, but the struggles, the warfare 
and migrations of whole tribes as they crystallize into a 
nation. | But we must bear in mind that in those pre-historic 


* Histoire du Peuple d’ Israél. Par Ernest Renan, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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times, the ‘ Beni-Israél,’ or sons of Israel, were in no wise to 
be distinguished from the tribes around them, the sons of 
Moab, Edom, Ammon and the rest. Wanderers from the 
desert, the Israelites came constantly into collision, now hos- 
tile, now friendly, with wanderers quite like themselves, in- 
deed none other than members of their own scattered family, 
owning a common origin, language and even cult, and prac- 
tising the same rites and usages. Jehovah at first, like 
Moloch, was the god of fire who consumed what was offered 
up to him ; hence the sacrifice, in every hideous form. It 
is only through the interpolations of later writers in the 
original texts, and the ascendancy that Israel afterwards 
assumed, that we are led to look upon the Hebrews from 
the beginning as a race apart, and to ascribe to them that 
putity and moral elevation which belong to a much later 
period of their history and civilization. But as M. Renan 
truly tells us, the most practiced eye is required, and the 
most elaborate training, to unravel those antique texts where 
everything seems combined to mislead us. M. Renan brings 
to bear upon the problems all the light at his command, and 
the conscientious study of a lifetime; but he does not claim 
to be infallible, and with all respect be it said, he leaves us 
with the feeling that another version is possible,—a deeper 
insight, and a broader treatment and conception of a theme 
where the elements are so complex and the range of specu- 
lation almost infinite. 








Thoreau’s Winter Journal.* 
To SUCH as are wont to regard Thoreau in the light of a 
*frigid seceder from social intercourse and aims, the first 
entry in this journal may not appeal. Yet, as though to meet 
the arraigning thought of such readers, occurs the observa- 
tion:—‘ My acquaintances sometimes imply that I am too 
cold, but each thing is warm enough for its kind. ‘ 
Crystal does not complain of crystal any more than the dove 
of its mate.’ It is inevitable that the cool beauty and clar- 
ity residing in these detached utterances are not to become 
the possession of any save him whom old Chapman would 
have addressed as THE UNDERSTANDER. Paradox comes 
so native to the pen of this writer, it is no wonder some 
should go by perplexed, others stoutly protesting, and still 
others indifferent. Impetuosity and bleak abeyance, ardor 
and unimpassioned deliberateness, speech and taciturnity, 
are the meeting extremes with whom his soul sits as house- 
mate. ‘My friend thinks I keep silence, who am only 
choked with letting it out so fast. Does he forget that 
new mines of secrecy are constantly opening in me?’ It is 
to be noted how frequently in Thoreau’s thoughts recurs the 
theme Friendship. His wistful, waiting regard towards this 
divinity is sublimely touching. In his youth he records 
that he has his ‘glimpses of a serene friendship-land.’ 
Later, there is rumor of catastrophe—a friendship is ended; 
on which he comments with mournful yet courageous sagac- 
ity :—‘I do not know what has made my friend doubt me, 
but I know that in love there‘is no mistake, and that any 
estrangement is well-founded.’ Still later, he writes in the 
tone of an often baffled yet desirous voyager :—‘At most I 
hope to make a sort of raft of Friendship, on which with a 
few of our treasures we may float to some land. Cause of 
disaster was not far to seek ; for strenuous was thé requisi- 
tion he brought, and demanded: “Is not the everlasting 
Truth agreeable to you?” ’ 

It is significant that music is another subject of frequent 
recurrence with Thoreau. One might conclude that his 
spiritual being lived perpetually in a paradise of sweet and 
thrilling harmonies, no more to be drowned out than were 
the flute-strains, which, unheard by others, the Corybantes 
knew for the God’s summoning cheer, and followed. With 
an Elizabethan felicity of phrase, he declares, ‘Music hath 
caught a higher pace than any virtue I know.’ Intimations 
of this melodious progress are constantly borne on to his 





* Winter: From the Journal of Hen ~ Thoreau. Edited by H. G. O. Blake. 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
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ear, whether conveyed by the thrush’s sylvan litany, by the 
echoing alarum of crow, or by the trivial tinkle of a guitar 
_heard across the fields. Thoreau has been hailed ‘ Post- 
Naturalist.’ Yet how paramountly he was a poet in his feel- 
ing for nature is lost sight of by those who prize him chiefly 
as the keen and unwearying tabulator of nature’s operations 
and physical aspects. Not more perceptive are those to 
whom he is merely a remonstrant voice crying in the .wil- 
derness—the annunciator of ethical truth and beauty. For 
those alone who have the hearing ear are the occasional 
lyric premonitions scattered through his pages—delicate 
foreshadowings of song, like the rising murmur of his own 
beloved ‘telegraph harp.” Why he did not find his most 
satisfying utterance through the medium of verse, is not 
altogether clear. 

As we follow the clew of these intimate thoughts, we find 
that here is a Socrates who does not flinch from being his 
own Aristophanes. ‘ By spells seriousness is forced to cut 
capers ;’ and to this admission he adds, that often when he 
he has been ‘ playing tom-fool’ he has abandoned narrower 
views for a broader catholicity. The-face that Nature turns 
towards him is sometimes most piquant, risible even. He 
sees in the heavens ‘old junk of rainbow’ and ‘ mother 
o’ pearl clouds.’ He would like to know how many water 
bugs it takes to make a quorum—how many hundreds, in 
their Fourier’s calculation, are the equivalent of a single 
individual. Naturally, ‘ wild or wéi//ed’ men attract him. 
The bibulous muskrat hunters of the neighborhood appear 
to him in the guise of river gods ‘with sparkling faces (like 
Apollo’s).’ Perhaps the total and pervasive influence of 
Thoreau upon a sensitive reader has no better analogy than 
that to be found in ‘ those Western vistas through 
clouds to the sky,’ which disclose a more etherial heaven 
for the surrounding obscurity. The quest that chiefly drew 
him was long ago defined by a right kinsman of his, Sir 
Thomas Browne, who says (with a kindling eye upon the 
starward reaches), ‘The pearl we seek for is not to be: 
found in the Indian but in the empyrean ocean.’ 





“The Gentleman’s Magazine Library.” * 

THE LATEST volume of this handsome publication deals 
with Romano-British remains in the United Kingdom, and 
forms Part II. of two volumes devoted to this important 
subject. The section of the Library dealing with the early 
archeology of the country thus comes to an end. These 
two archeological volumes are extremely valuable contribu- 
tions to the subject of Roman influences in Britain, and 
abound in records of local discoveries interesting to the 
mere antiquary and indispensable to the historian. Mr. G. 
L. Gomme, the accomplished editor of this curious miscel- 
lany, presents his views of the Roman occupation of Britain 
as follows: ‘Surely the difficulties presented by such a sub- 
ject [establishing the sites of the Roman stations and roads] 
again clearly point to the almost complete eradication of 
Roman civilization from British and English history,—a 
subject I have touched upon in Part I. If famous military 
stations are now no longer recognizable even in the shape 
of ruins ; if the nomenclature has so entirely changed as 
often to defy identification or even recognition ; if the 
course of some of the most magnificent roads which have 
ever by any people been constructed, is often interrupted 
by a ploughed field running right across it, perhaps to again 
reappear, after being thus obliterated, at some distance be- 
yond where it was lost ; if the stamp of an implacable an- 
tagonism is shown in other ways to have been heavily laid 
upon Roman monuments in Great Britain, there needs some 
powerful argument to prove that institutions, law, culture, 
and art survived amid the wreck of the more indestructible 
evidences of Roman greatness.” The next volume of the 
Library will deal with ‘ Literary Curiosities’ and ‘ Notes.’ 

- The contributors to the volume before us include many dis- 


* The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. Edited by G. L.Gomme, Vol. VIII., Part 
II, $2.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ‘ 
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tinguished names, and show that the contributions, while in- 
trinsically valuable, have their accuracy vouched for by men 
who have won for themselves more than a local reputation, 
Such men as Coote, the historian of Roman Britain, William 
Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet and antiquary, Cuthbert Bede, 
Roach Smith, James Parker, the celebrated excavator at 
Rome, and Joseph Hunter are more than Old Mortalities. 





‘More Poets Yet!” * 


THE fourteen sonnets in the pretty pamphlet entitled 
‘Love and Life’ (1) seem an endeavor to imitate Ros- 
setti. They are refined, but lack fire and ease. They are 
somewhat loose in form, all save one taking a new rhyme in 
the second quatrain; in three instances the pentameter 
lacks a foot. The authors would not be distinguishable if 
their respective productions were not indicated by initials. 
‘The Dream of Holy Alsacar’ (2) is earnest in purpose, but 
unimpressive and commonplace. Some pages of Mr. Wash- 
burn’s volume (3) resemble the verses forwarded to the Au- 
tocrat of the Breakfast-table, announcing ‘ either that some- 
thing: about a chime is sublime, or that something about time 
is sublime, or that something about a chime is concerned 
with time, or that something about a rhyme is sublime or 
concerned with time or with a chime.’ When, however, the 
vein chosen is a light one, and the rhymer dashes off a letter 
from college, or a sketch of some charming cousin, or cele- 
brates his polo-cap, or his tennis-hat (once won by Her), he 
is fairly successful. Such sprightly bits as ‘Cards,’ ‘No 
Go,’ and ‘ The Seasons,’ are the salt of the book. 

There is little remarkable about the verses of the Boltons 
(4). The narrative poems are the rawest, such unpretentious 
verses as those on ‘Acorn Cups,’ ‘Morning Glories,’ and 
‘Goldenrod,’ the best. The tone is healthful. ‘ Heart 
Lyrics’ (5) are diffuse and over-colored. The writer injures 
the effect of some pretty fancies by the prodigality of orna- 
ment.’ She would do well to practise condensation, and to 
abjure such expressions as ‘love-stirred, brimmed-full, pas- 
sionate hearts,’ and ‘proud-souled, wild-eyed, withering 
scorn.” More mature are.the best things in ‘ Moly’ (6)—a 


-title exceedingly graceful and suggestive; but the work is 


nevertheless strangely uneven. With not a few strong and 
felicitous lines, it leaves, on the whole, an impression of 
raggedness. We note the tiny, clear-cut poem called ‘A 
Rosebud,’ ‘ The Jewish Flute,’ the first stanzas of ‘ Htibner’s 
Christ-Child,’ and a fine touch in the ‘ Marble Mercury’ : 
What is the message that thou must deliver, 
Delayed for many a year, but treasured still ? 
In what deep vale, or by what sparkling river, 
Have the gods charged thee to reveal their will ? 
It seems almost impossible that from the same pen proceed- 
ed the astounding passage : 
Lay down your head a moment here: 
Look at me with your loving eyes, 
I want to feel your presence near 
When I begin to immortalize ! 

The artless ‘Meadow Melodies’ of Mr. Gerry (7) are - 
faulty, but often pleasing in their simple truthfulness. 
There is a refreshing reality in his pictures of ‘Grand- 
mother’s Garden,’ with its marigolds and poppies, fringed 
‘ Chiny-asters ’ and the crimson prince’s-feather ; of the hay- 
field with its white-sleeved workers, and the serpent-like 
windrows behind them, and the same field in the fiery sun- 
set, ‘tented with the new-mown hay.’ Especially pleasant 
are the lines on ‘ Pantry School ;’ recalling the stream where 
the boys swam at the hot noon-hour, and the ‘Old Slough,’ 





*r, Sonnets of Love and Life. By Edward Wells, Jr., and Henry Edward Bedford. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 2. The Dream of Holy Alsacar. By Charles 
Rufus Lathrop. Chicago: Belford, Clarke & Co. 3. Songs from the Seasons, and 
Other Verses. By Dexter Carleton Washburn. ad Edition. St. Johnsbury, Vt. : 
Charles T. Walter. 4. From Heart and Nature. By Sarah Knowles Bolton and 
Charles Knowles Bolton. New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. ii Heart Lyrics. 
By Jessie F. O’Donnell. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6. Moly; a Book of 
Poems. By Curtis May. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 7. Meadow Melodies. 
By Charles F. Gerry. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 8. Pope’s Essay on Man, with 
Responding Essay: Man Seen in the Deepening Dawn. By Caleb S, Weeks. New 
York : Fowler & Wells Ce, 
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On whose warm rim the tadpoles lay, 
In spe Mage many a score, 
While golden lilies richly bloomed 
In summer, near the shore. 
It has occurred to Mr. Caleb S, Weeks (8) ‘to answer and 
amplify ’ Pope’s Essay on Man, and to ‘bring out some of 
the antithetical or counterparting truths that the clearer 
light of our day affords.’ He discourses, not very lucidly, 
of ‘reason-flowers,’ ‘sorrow-tears,’ ‘spirit-spheres’ and 
‘spirit-senses’; and displays his scorching hatred for ‘ false 
moraligm’ by printing ‘evil,’ ‘sin,’ ‘good’ and ‘bad’ in 
contemptuous quotation-marks; for 
Save in vain conceit, no human mind 
Has ‘ vice’ or ‘ virtue’s’ boundary defined, 
* Well-ripened manly faith’ will 
Know man of ‘vile,’ and only foul the deeds 
That bind his homage to the priestly creeds. 


Mr. Weeks is anxious that we should not suppose him to 
underestimate the author of the original Essay, ‘that exalted 
soul’ who 
Man’s flickering faith in nature’s God re-fired ; ° 
Becoming, to its now unfolding strife, 
The Pope—the Father of its waking life. 
We do not think that ‘ Man Seen in the Deepening Dawn’ 
" is destined to become a classic. 





‘The Master of the Gunnery.” * 


THE inspiring record of a beneficent life is contained in 
the remarkably handsome quarto from the De Vinne Press, 
lately issued by the Gunn Memorial Association ; a society 
formed by the pupils of Frederick W. Gunn, who died in 
1881, after conducting for over thirty years, in the township of 
Washington, Connecticut, a home-school for boys, which is 
still, we believe, continued under the direction of his daughter. 
Six alumni of ‘the Gunnery,’ Messrs. George A. Hickox, 
Orville H. Platt, Ehrick K. Rossiter, Clarence Deming, James 
P. Platt, and Henry W. B. Howard, have joined in the pre- 
paration of this memorial volume, and Mr. W. Hamilton 
Gibson has furnished numerous illustrations of great beauty, 
evidently executed by a loving hand, affording glimpses of 
the Washington scenery and of that school-life which all 
who shared it appear to recall with gratitude and delight. 
The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who was a dear friend of 
Mr. Gunn, had promised to write the introduction, but his 
suddén death left it to Mr. Gibson to‘ fulfil this last obliga- 
tion in a labor of love.’ 

Thesimple story related is throughout that of a most manly 
man, broad-minded, courageous, unwavering in his devotion 
to truth and right; one who, above all, to his own self was 
true. Ostracized, in early manhood, by his fellow-towns- 
men, on account of his active abolitionism and his unortho- 
dox religious opinions, he conquered a peace by sheer im- 
pressiveness of character, winning the esteem of all, and 
coming at last to be recognized as ‘the first citizen of the 
place, in whose strong personality a steady stream of charity, 
civic virtue, and progressive impulse had its bounteous 
spring.’ The tone of reverence, of almost filial affection, in 
which his pupils speak of ‘the beloved master,’ impresses 
the reader with a living sense of his worth, which is strength- 
ened by the perusal of his own written words, collected in 
the closing chapter. His high ideal of the teacher’s pro- 
fession is exhibited in the address read before a convention 
at Hartford. ‘Be yourself that which you would train your 
boys to be. I suppose that a very mean person may teach 
little ones successfully many things which they ought to 
learn—the alphabet, the multiplication table, etc. But his 
efforts cannot go far; soon his pupils are stunted in some 
element of symmetrical growth. ‘There is an unconscious 
influence, a mysterious, silent emanation’ which ‘ works like 
the unnoticed electricity of the atmosphere, and makes it 
certain that every teacher will actually teach that which he 


* The Master of the Gunnery: A Memorial of Frederick William Gunn, By his 


Pupils. New York: The Gunn Memorial Association. 
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is.’ Thus Mr. Gunn’s own manliness communicated itself 
to his scheme of discipline. He ‘always set the mere train- 
ing of the intellect in a remote second place. . . . He 
used often to call bookish learning an affectation, and the 
pursuit of it a loss of time, both for teacher and pupil, unless 
the boy had enduring and manful traits.’ ‘ The master,’ 
says another contributor, ‘encouraged and compelled every 
kind of rational exercise as part of his scheme of character- 
building. He lent to sports not merely. the stimulus of his 
personal example, but the keener spur of personal enthusi- 
asm. To him the shock of the foot-ball mé/ée, the 
emergencies of a close base-ball game, the self-restraints, 
the skill, the pluck that sports of the field enforced, were 
tests of boy-fibre which, often renewed, constructed a mus- 
cular character as surely as a muscular body.’ This was no 
formal pedant, estranged from the interests of boyhood, but 
a friend forever young in heart, with a full comprehension 
of boyish needs. It would be well, he thought, ‘if some rich 
and wise friend of each college would endow therein a Pro- 
fessorship of Fun ;’ it might go far to prevent hazing, dis- 
sipation, the contamination of bad company. 

It is indeed a noble figure which has here, with tender- 
ness and care, been drawn from memory ; and the portrait 
is made more human and lovable by touches of a very indi- 
vidual humor. Of the mechanical excellence of the book it 
is only needful to say that the setting is wotthy of such a 
picture. The design on the dark-blue cover—a panel of 
oak-leaves and acorns in gold, with a chaplet of the same 
leaves under the title—is most appropriate in sentiment. 





“ The Sportsman’s Paradise.” * 

WE ARE every now and then reminded that we are still 
living in our heroic age, among founders of cities, great in- 
ventors and mighty huntsmen. In the last category may 
fairly be included Dr, B. A. Watson, author of a narrative 
of several seasons’ shooting and fishing in the lake lands of 
Canada. It is not only Dr. Watson who (like a true hero, 
quite unconsciously) cuts an heroic figure in these recitals ; 
there is the old Pole, Dr. Pokorney, who, highly educated 
and master of four languages, has elected to spend his life 
in the wilderness,. maintaining his family by hunting and 
serving as guide for chance parties of strangers. And there 
is the banker’s clerk of Toronto, son of a pioneer, who takes 
his bride on a two months’ tramp through the wilderness 
(he carrying the canoe and she the lighter traps on the por- 
tages) by way of a bridal trip. And we are introduced to 
tough Canadians, who can sleep through a drenching rain- 
storm, their backs against a tree ; and camp-out in midwin- 
ter, without shelter of any kind, on a beaver-hunting expe- 
dition. Some of Dr. Watson’s stories, indeed, may seem 
rather difficult of belief to people who do not know very 
well the country north of the St. Lawrence. But the present 
writer can.match the strangest of them with the exploits of 
a young lady, wholly unused to such a rough mode of life. 

For the rest, it is certain that the true sportsman enjoys 
writing a book as the professional author enjoys killing a 
moose—or might, if he had the chance. The spirit with 
which Dr. Watson places before us a living picture of an.ex- 
citing event (‘ The deer has discovered us : behold-his frantic 
efforts’) ; the gusto with which he brings to bear his italics 
U' the grandest game in the Canadian forests is now almost with- 
in our reach’), are something quite outofthe common. M. 
Renan puts forward a theory which might be condensed into 
the paradox, that people who have learned to write can no 
longer do good literary work, inspired thought being utter- 
able only by word of mouth; but our author, A.M. and 
M.D. though he be, has more than one passage of exultation 
over a good day’s shooting which for vigor, at least, may be 
compared with the song of Deborah and the Homeric rhap- 
sodies. The pen-drawings by the Brothers Beard are fit il- 
lustrations for the volume. 





* The Sportsman’s Paradise ; or, The Lake Lands of Canada. By B. A. Watson. 
$3.50. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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3 Minor Notices. 

‘BRIEF INSTITUTES of General History,’ by E. Benjamin An- 
drews (Silver, Rogers & Co.), is different in method and plan from 
most historical treatises. It is not, as the title might lead one to 
suppose, an elementary work; on the contrary, it presupposes 
some knowledge at least of Greek and Roman history and of his- 
torical geography. English history also is scarcely. touched upon, 
for the reason that it is usually taught independently. Thus, the 
ter part of the work is devoted to the Roman Empire and 
medizval and Continental Europe. The arrangement of the book, 
also, is unusual, consisting as it does of a great number of short 

ragraphs, each followed by a number of notes dealing with the 

ess important topics. In short, the book is rather a series of his- 
torical essays than a regular history; and while its usefulness for 
educational purposes can only be determined by actual trial, it will 
have for general readers of history considerable interest. It opens 
with a chapter on the study of history, in which the view is taken 
that history has a scientific character, though as ye imperfectly 
developed. The chapters on Oriental and classical history give a 
brief but generally correct and clear account of the ancient civiliza- 
tions without any attempt at historical detail. Several essays fol- 
low on the chief events and institutions of the middle ages, includin 
the civil and ecclesiastical history of Europe and the rise and sprea 
of the Mohammedan Empire. The chapters on the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, and on the French Revolution are interesting, 
as is also the account of the rise of the new German Empire with 
which the book closes. Thus it treats at greatest length of those 
periods and countries whose history is least studied in American 
schools; and for this reason it will form a useful supplement to the 
ordinary courses of historical study. The multitude of notes and 
references will stimulate the student to make further investigations ; 
while the well-selected bibliography prefixed to each chapter will 
show him where to go for the information he seeks. 





‘ HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY of the State and of History,’ by George 
S. Morris (S. C. Griggs & Co.), is not a translation from the Ger- 
man, but an exposition in the form of an original work, with only 
occasional quotations from the philosopher himself. Prof. Morris 
seems to have done his work as well as the subject permits ; for 
Hegel’s terminology and many of his conceptions are so obscure, 
that a clear and simple presentation of them is impossible. This 
is especially the case with his theory of the state, the discussion of 
which is not only abstract in the extreme, but full of vague expres- 
sions and unusual forms of speech which the English reader, at 
least, finds it difficult to grasp. His conception of the perfect state 
is that of a constjtutional monarchy, in which the power of ulti- 
mate decision shall reside in the monarch himself, but shall be 
tempered and in part guided by a representative assembly. Of 
public opinion, however, he expresses a strong distrust. The most 
interesting part of the volume—to most of its readers—will be 
that dealing with the philosophy of history. Hegel’s view of history 
is perhaps confined a little too strictly to its political aspects, and 
he finds the significance of universal history in ‘the development 
of the conception of freedom.’ In the Oriental world, he says, one 
was free, and that one was the monarch; in the Greco-Roman 
world some were free; while in the modern or Germanic world all 
are free; a statement which cannot be received as a whole without 
considerable qualification. He passes in review the various periods 
of recorded history, characterizing briefly the various civilizations: 
and political systems that have prevailed in the past, with many 
interesting remarks on the subjects under review. We do not 
‘think he has found the perfect philosophy of history—or, indeed, that 
anyone has done so; but this exposition of his views will be both 
interesting and useful, especially to those who cannot read the 
‘German original. 





‘ WEALTH AND PROGRESS,’ by George Gunton (D. Appleton & 
Co.), is another of those works on the distribution of wealth which 
are so characteristic of our time. We greatly fear, however, 
whether it will do any more toward solving the labor problem than 
the rest of the books and articles on this theme that have been so 
plentiful in this “grey t during the past two years. Mr. Gunton’s 
“central thought’ is that ‘the standard of living is the basis of 


wages, and that social opportunity, or more leisure for the masses, . 


.as expressed in /ess hours of labor, is the natural means for increas- 
ing wages and promoting progress.’ This thought he develops 
through a volume of nearly 400 pages, in which he criticises the 
views of others and presents his own with abundance of argument 
and. historical illustration. The fundamental theory is of course 
’ nothing new, and the obvious objection to it is that a reduction of 
the hours of labor without any compensating improvement in the 
shears of industry would result in diminished production and 
igher prices. The book contains a large amount of matter inci- 
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dental to the main argument, and is to be followed by another vol- 


ume which ‘will be more of a text-book for students, devoted to 
the consideration of the general principles of social progress.’ 





‘ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY and Education,’ by Joseph, Bald- 
win (Appleton), is an introductory treatise on mental science, 
to be followed by another volume giving the applications of the 
science to the practical work of education. The work is intended 
for young students, and the author states that his ‘constant effort 
has been to present each point with sunlight clearness.’ We wish 
we could think that he has succeeded, but our impressions of the 
book are unfavorable. In the first place we doubt the wisdom of 
employing material symbols to illustrate the facts of mind—a 
method specially characteristic of this book. Thus, the human 
soul is represented by a tree, the branches symbolizing the various 
faculties. In another place the faculties are given in the form of 
the frustum of a pyramid, and elsewhere we have a tree of neces- 
sary ideas. Such representations seem liable to make the student 
confound mental phenomena with physical ones. Again, the style 
of the work is bad. Not only is it composed of short, jerky sen- 
tences, but it is tautological in the extreme. Thus, in the chapter 
on instinct, this capacity of the human and animal mind is stated 
to be a blind feeling or impulse, and this statement is repeated sev- 
enteen times in ten pages. Now, we donot know but such a mode 
of peg ye ore as this and such symbolism as Mr. Baldwin employs 
may be interesting and valuable to beginners, though we can see 
no reason why-they should be so; but toa mature mind with a 
philosophic training they are decidedly the reverse. 





‘THE ROAD AND THE ROADSIDE,’ by Burton Willis Potter 
(Little, Brown & Co.), is the title of a handy little book giving in 
detail the Massachusetts law concerning public roads, by-ways and 
foot-paths; and, incidentally, much information on the best modes 
of planning and constructing the same. The present edition—the 
second—has two new chapters (one on sidewalks and one on bi- 
cycle law), and an index. The author says that, inasmuch as the 
common-law is the basis of the road-law in all the States, it will be 
found that at least the general principles which he lays down are 
as applicable in one State as another. We believe this to be the 
only popular book on the subject; and, as such it obviously has a 
certain importance. It possesses, also, a curious interest, which 
would not have been less perceptible if the work were not ‘sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of (New England) thought ’—if the author 
had kept to the straight road,that is, and not gone out of his way 
to introduce references to the poets and great teachers of morality. 
We fully sympathize with Mr. Potter in this appeal for better 
suburban foot-paths : ‘ Before our towns and cities spend any more 
money building boulevards and opening new parks, would it not 
be-well for them to consider the advisability of laying out some 
foot-paths for the comfort and convenience of pedestrians? At 
any rate, foot-paths could be made alongside of the road-bed of 
some of the public ways, so that every pedestrian would not of 
necessity have to trudge along in the use or mud incident to the 
middle of the road.’ 





‘ 
“ Brahma” Again. 
To THE EpITorRsS OF THE CRITIC: 


Mr. W. S. Kennedy’s interesting parallel between certain 
lines of Emerson’s ‘ Brahma’ and certain lines in the Upan- 
ishads, in Tue Critic of Feb. 4, reminded me of a parallel 
to which Zhe Galaxy for July, 1868, editorially called at- 
tention as existing between ‘Brahma’ and John Fletcher’s 
‘Hymn to Venus.’ I will quote from the editorial note, as 
it stands in writing in one of my note-books : 

Now, from this new, strange poem [the writer was reviewing 
‘Brahma,’ which had but just appeared] let us turn back two cen- 
turies to a poet with whose writings Mr. Emerson cannot but be 
somewhat acquainted, John Fletcher, and read his ‘Hymn to Ve- 
nus. The likeness of thought and expression is so great that, 
to all intents and purposes, it amounts to identity. . . . Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, Mr. Emerson had Mr. Fletcher’s lines in 
mind when he wrote ‘Brahma.’ But is ‘Brahma’ therefore a 

lagiarism from Fletcher? No; or only in so far as Mr. Emerson 
Pineself tells us that all thought has in it a twist of borrowed 
thought. Mr. Emerson has elevated and strengthened the thought 
in Fletcher’s hymn. . . . The spirit of the two compositions is 
entirely different, although their forms are almost identical. 


Fietcher’s ‘Hymn’ is so well-known that no reader of 
Tue Critic needs to see his lines by the side of Emerson’s 
to be able to recognize the similarity noted by the Galaxy 



































writer. I myself do not, however, think that Emerson had 
Fletcher’s lines in mind, unless he was thinking of the first 
five which begin with ‘ Thou,’—although that Emerson was 
familiar with the ‘Hymn’ is evident from the fact that he 
put it into ‘ Parnassus’ (in abbreviated form). To me it 
seems more likely that the Upanishad lines which Mr. Ken- 
nedy has quoted were the source of ‘Brahma.’ In any case 
I am of the opinion that a piece of verse of such dark 
meaning, so unpoetical, and containing such a rhyme as 
‘abode’ and ‘ good’ might better never have been written. 


WESTERLY, R. I., Feb. 14,1888. Epwin R. CHAMPLIN. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


The store Emerson at one time set by this poem appears from 
his resisting, as Mr. J. T. Fields told me he did, a proposal to omit 
it from a collection the publishers were making of hisworks. This 
he said must go in, whatever else stayed out. Not that he thought 
much of his verses in general. To Dr. F H. Hedge he said that he 
composed lines because he happened to have a nice lead-pencil and 
some good paper. He told Mr. Sanborn he doubted if he could 
write poetry, to which the gy was, ‘Some of us think you can 
write nothing else.’ But he disparaged his own rhymes and put 
none of them into ‘ Parnassus.’ Perhaps it was his admiration of 
the Oriental genius that made him insist on the claim of Brahma. 
It went, indeed, to the heart of his religion and philosophy, in which 
the Ove was all. Toa friend doubting immortality, he said such 
a question betrayed lack of intellect. But he did not think Jesus 
taught it as a doctrine apart from life. In his last days he affirmed 
for the soul zdentzty despite death, whether he meant individual 
persistence, or the oneness with the Father Jesus affirmed, or both 
as conjoined in the same truth. What he resented was any im- 
plication of that truth with a particular period, here or hereafter, of 
time. Infinite Presence forbade, with him, consideration of there or 
then. His idea of spirit as eternal and its own evidence disinclined 
him to spiritualism or the acceptance of any prodigy as proof, or 
to transmigration as the process of survival. Yet the charm for 
him of speculation in all the religious books of the far East indi- 
cates a peculiar constitution in an American, and is one of the most 
interesting facts in our literary history. 


BOsTON, February 18, 1888. C. A. BARTOL. 





Mellona. 


TELL me, thou that watchest o’er 
Gatherers of golden honey 

Through the sapphire days and sunny, 
Days that now we see no more, 

Where have fled those toilers belted 
With refulgent bands of amber? 
Leafless are the vines that clamber 
Where they revel held of yore. 
Filched the rare ambrosia melted 

In the honeysuckle bells ; 

Drained the nectar from the cells 

Of the zenith-looking lily ; 

While the winds through wan and chilly 
Hours around us rage and roar. 

They have robbed the year of sweetness, 
Leaving us its ashen core ; 

Have they followed thee with fleetness 
Holding still their wealth in store? 

In our visions we behold,— 

While the stinging storm-shafts hurtle 
O’er the buried beds of myrtle,— 

All thy honey’s liquid gold, 

Drained from asphodels of old 

Where Arcadian fountains spurtle. 
Cruel, cruel, thus to flaunt us 
Through the chill of wintry night! 
Cruel, cruel, thus to haunt us 

With sweet visions of delight ! 

Come, we pray thee, come and bring 
Back thy troop, and sky-fields sunny ; 
We would quaff the year’s fresh honey 
From the chalice of the Spring ! 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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The Society of Biblical Archeology. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Tue Society of Biblical Archeology whose office is at 11 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury, London, is not sufficiently known 
in America. If it were, its valuable publications (‘ Proceéed- 
ings’ and ‘ Transactions’) would find a welcome in thou- 
sands of American homes. They contain the latest and 
most valuable tidings of discoveries in the rich and fascinat- 
ing fields of Oriental archeology; and furnish information of 
the highest importance to every one who would be abreast 
of the age in general (or, as it is well called, polite) knowl- 
edge. ‘To the Bible reader the light shed on the Old Testa- 
ment history, chronology, archeology, etc., from the papers 
published in these volumes is incalculably precious. The 
writers are men who stand foremost in Oriental research, 
and the results of their labors are contributions to the world’s 
knowledge. Any one can become a subscriber for only a 
guinea a year, sent’ to the address above given. 


New York, 24 February, 1888. HowarpD Crossy. 





The Lounger 


A CORRESPONDENT in Canada sends an interesting annecdote 
of John Heard, Jr., who contributed a brief paper on Tourguéneff’s. 
relations with Tolstoi and Dostoyevsky to THE CRITIC-of Nov. 
19. Zhe Century of the previous month contained a story by Mr. 
Heard, tending to show the coolness and unselfishness of which 
human nature is capable; and it is afropos of this story that F. 
C.C. relates his tale. Mr. Heard, so the narrative runs, in ex- 
amining a copper property on the line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway north of Lakes Huron and Superior, had occasion to build 
a dam in the Spanish River a little below the point where the rail- 
road bridge crosses it, and where it is narrow, deep and swift. To 
get the profile of the river-bed, he directed his gang of fifteen Fin- 
landers to construct a raft, and work it along the bridge to the 
other side of the river, where soundings were to be taken, 





WHEN it had nearly reached the other shore, one end of the raft 
went under the water, and several of the men were swept off. All 
succeeded in getting back but one. Seeing his predicament, Mr. 
Heard, who stood on the high bank of the river, pulled off his. 
boots, and started for the water’s edge. He had taken but a step 
or two, however, when an ugly gash was cut in his foot by a sharp 

iece of slaty rock; so without further ado he ‘took a header’ 
into the stream, swam to his man, who had twice gone down and 
was now quite helpless, and with great difficulty pulled him ashore. 
As the Finlander was a two-hundred-pounder and wore the heav- 
iest of heavy boots, this was, as F. C. C. points out, no slight ac- 
complishment for a young man in poor health and weighing only 
about 150 pounds. So here, it seems, is a writer who is primarily 
a man—something more than a mere infester of library alcoves and 
consumer of midnight gas. 





I PRINTED last September a letter from a correspondent in 
Washington, who — from Moore's Life of Byron a letter of 
Byron’s, written. May 26, 1822, from ‘Montero, near Leghorn,’ in 
which ‘ Mr. Rowcroft, . agood German scholar (a young 
American) and an acquaintance of Goethe’s,’ is spoken of. ‘Row- 
croft,’ my correspondent thought, was doubtless George Bancroft, 
the historian, who knew both Goethe and Byron sixty-six years. 
ago; and doubtless he is right. The slip occurs in the Harper edi- 
tion of the Life printed in 1831, and is repeated in the edition of 
1868 (Vol. II., p. 411). No doubt it has been madeinevery edition 
of the book that has appeared. Byron’s centennial year should be: 
a good one in which to correct it. . 





A FRIEND of mine who recently spent some months as a student 
at the American School in Athens, devoting a part of his leisure to 
a pedestrian tour of the interior of Greece, and amusing himself at 
another time by taking part in an amateur performance of ‘ Pa- 
tience’ before the King and Queen, had a curious experience on 
a horsecar in New York the other day. By way of a joke, he 
offered the conductor, in payment of his fare, a Greek coin of the 
time of Alexander the Great. The intrinsic value of the piece was. 
about fifty cents; but it was a rare one, which the owner had 

icked up in his travels, and was worth a good deal more than its 
ace-value. Instead of rejecting it as something valueless, the 
conductor examined it with great interest, reading off the Greek 
letters on its face at sight. My friend then handed him a Greek 
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book, which the man proceeded to read very fluently, with a pro- 
nunciation that showed him to be an Englishman. ‘So you know 
‘Greek, and learnt it on the other side,’ the passenger remarked. 
‘Yes,’ answered the conductor, ‘I’ve read a good deal of it—the 
%, gh oye oll Demonsthenes’ “ De Corona,” and so on. But this is 
all the good it’s done me!’ So here is a conductor who de- 
serves a place in the same category with the policeman that I 
told of a year or two ago, who learnt to play the ‘cello in order to 
take part in his children’s performances on the piano and violin.* 
AN ANONYMOUS post-card reaches me from Ripley—a town of 
which I never heard, and whose location is unknown to me. It 
says: ‘In your remarks regarding the pathetic fate of “ The Lit- 
tle Violinist,” in your issue of Feb. 11, 1 am surprised you did not 
allude to the tender little poem entitled “‘ The Child-Musician,” by 
Austin Dobson (“ Vignettes in Rhyme,” page 83), on thé same 
theme. I have never read Mr. Aldrich’s little story, but I can not 
imagine it is more touching than the verses, which have haunted 
my compassionate memory for years.’ To this I can only plead 
the ‘baby-act ;’ I fully meant to ‘ allude to the tender little poem’ 
but forgot to. The hero of Mr. Aldrich’s tru@story was a violinist. 
Mr. Dobson makes him a ’cellist—because ’cello rhymes with fel- 
low and violin doesn’t. In the prose version, littie Speaight is 
quoted as saying: ‘Gracious God, make room for another little 
child in heaven.’ Mr. Dobson’s last stanza is: 
*T was a string of his violoncello, 
And they heard him stir in his bed:— 
‘ Make room for a tired little tellow, 
Kind God !—’ was the last that he said. 
The poem is undeniably beautiful and pathetic; but so is the story: 
and to quite the same degree. It is brightened, too, by several de- 
lightful touches of humor. 
T. W. WRITES from Albany, N. Y., to tell about the advent in 

that city of a rare and famous book: 


A ripple of interest has been created in literary and dramatic circles 
here by the advent of another copy of the first folio Shakspeare. It was 
placed recently in the hands of an Albany bookseller at his branch store 
in New York, and was brought to this city for exhibition to booklovers 
of the Capital. Its owner is said to be a London gentleman who lately 
arrived in the metropolis, and his reasons for disposing of it have not 
been disclosed. Although but a moderate price—as the market for these 
rarities goes—has been set upon it, it is unquestionably one of the 
original issues. | Mayor Thacher, who paid $3000 for his copy, and 
other experts pronounce the book genuine. There is some doubt as to 
whether the fly-leaf and the final page are not fac-similes, but as to the 
remainder there is no dispute. The volume is somewhat smaller than 
the standard size of these copies—13 x 84 inches,—its dimensions being 
only 124 x 8 inches, The narrowness of the margin as compared with 
that of the average specimens is doubtless due to the fact that, when last 
re-bound, the ragged edges of the leaves were shorn smooth so as to 
permit of their being gilded. The pages are clean and the print clear 
from title-page to colophon, and despite its evident age the volume is in 
an excellent state of preservation. It has been curiously examined by 
many of our citizens, and wide regret will be felt if some Albanian of 
wealth fails to secure the treasure. 





THE ‘LONDON gentleman’ apparently wants to sell his folio 
without the expense of advertising it. There is always a market 
for the book in New York, and the natural course would be to 
advertise it here. The old-book ‘experts’ would at once settle 
the question of the genuineness of the ‘ fly-leaf and the final page.’ 
The small size of the page, due of course to cutting down in re- 
binding, would detract somewhat from. its value as compared with 
‘taller’ copies; but if it is perfect in all other respects, it would 
bring a good price—that is, the fair price for such a copy. First 
folio Shakspeares have a definite value according to their condition, 
and nobody is foolish enough to sell. one at a ‘moderate price’ 
compared with the regular price. 





International Copyright. 


THOUGH the attendance was small, the meeting of the 
Copyright Association in the picturesque bookstore of Mr. 
Soule this afternoon was unusually interesting. President 
Eliot occupied the chair, and among the publishers present 
were Mr. H. O. Houghton and Mr. Ticknor, in addition to 
the indefatigable Secretary, Mr. Dana Estes. Among the 
authors were Mr. Horace Scudder and Mr. G. P. Lathrop, 
the latter having just come on to Boston to read in aid of 
the Longfellow Memorial Fund. A capital letter was read 
which had been received from Mr. W. W. Story, at Rome, 
accepting honorary membership in the Association. 
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I accept the invitation with much pleasure [he writes], and earn- 
estly hope that this Association may be able to open the eyes of the 
world to the intolerable injustice now universally done to authors 
in denying to them, out of their own country, all rights to the works’ 
of their own creation. It would seem that if any absolute rights of 
property were guaranteed to any persons, they should especially be 
anted to authors, whose works are created out of their ‘own 
rains, detracting nothing from the public, but on the contrary add- 
ing to it in the way of education, development, pleasure and profit. 
It is not within the bounds of possibility that one man can write 
another man’s book. He absolutely creates it out of himself to the 
injury of no one, and yet it is practically in respect to this book that 
the author is denied the rights of property which are secured to 
him in respect of all his chattels and his real estate, which are so 
much taken from the public. Besides, I do not know how on com- 
mon principles of law the public can claim to buy and own anything 
beyond what the owner of any property sells, and certainly the 
author does not sell or agree to sell to the urchaser of his book 
any right to reprint it, or anything more or less than the particular 
copy he sells. I would make short work of the whole question by 
asking for the enactment of a very simple law of four words; they 
are these: ‘Literary property is property.’ My property in my 
book should be governed by the same laws that apply to all other 
roperty of any kind whatsoever. I know not why my book should 
e an exception. 

Letters accepting membership were also received from G. 
W. Curtis, Robert C. Winthrop, Edwin Booth, George Ban- 
croft and Senator Geo. F. Hoar. ‘I am preparing to leave 
this world,’ said Mr. Bancroft, pathetically; ‘but that does 
not diminish the strength of my wishes or efforts for the 
prosperity of my brethren in letters who survive me. 

The Executive Committee reported that after preparing a 
draft of the proposed amendments to the Chace bill, and ob- 
taining the concurrence of the American Copyright League 
and the Publishers’ Copyright League, they presented these 
amendments to Senator Chace, who acquiesced in them and 
asked the committee to secure the codperation of the various 
typographical unions. To this Mr. Estes added that after 
a conversation with several of his legislative colleagues, Sen- 
ator Chace had been agreeably disappointed in finding that 
they were all in favor of International Copyright, and that 
now the chief difficulty in-the way of the passage of the bill 
arises from the attitude of the printers who, though conces- 
sion after concession has been made to them, are still de- 
manding more and constantly changing front. The printers 
of Cambridge are exceptions, however, and Mr. Houghton 
announced that they have written to Senator Chace express- 
ing their approval of his bill. 

At the close of the meeting, a brief speech was made by 
Mr. Lathrop, who assured his hearers that if the desired leg- 
islation should be deferred, they would not feel discouraged if 
they measured the advance in public sentiment and political 
power which has been made since the foundation of the 
Copyright League. My own impression is that International 
Copyright, like ‘home rule’ in Ireland, will surely be estab- 
lished; but as one of the Professors at Harvard said to Mr. 
Estes, we must be content if it first appears as a seed instead 
of the full-grown tree. 


Boston, Feb. 27, 1888. WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 





Mr. Holt points out, in Zhe Forum, the demoralizing effect 
upon reading habits in this country of the issue of worthless” 
literature in the various cheap ‘libraries.’ To secure the ad- 
vantage of low postal rates, and to foster the practice of reg- 
ular buying on the part of their patrons, the publishers of 
these ‘libraries’ reprint volume after volume of imported 
trash, that would never see the light in America, were it not 
for this necessity. ‘The mill must be kept grinding, no 
matter what goes into the hopper.” Mr. Holt adds : 

But the increased reading of poor novels in place of good 
ones is by no means the only or the most important damage done 
by the flood of pirated reprints. People in general no longer read 
much of anything that cannot be had in these cheap editions; in 
other words, much of history, travels, de//es-dettres or science. A 


publisher now expects to ‘place’ only about a third of the number 
of a new substantial: book, native or foreign, that. he could twelve 
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ago, so the publishing of such books is largely abandoned. 
- Not only is the publication of the more ‘solid’ books thus 
restricted, but the lighter reprinted literature is crowded into detri- 
mental forms. While most —e are reading vastly more novels 
than before, to the exclusion of weightier matter, oddly enough, 
eee who habitually do any serious work with books are probably 
reading fewer novels than before, and probably not as many as 
would be good for them. The — has forced too many of 
the good ones into type unfit for hard-worked eyes, and, it should 
be noted, for young ones too. 
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In several of the Southern States there is a strong move- 
ment in favor of International Copyright. Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Tennessee, is exerting itself in that direction ; and 
in Georgia a petition emanating from the brilliant young 
story-writer, Mr. H. S. Edwards, author of ‘The Two Run- 


aways,’ ‘ Sister Todhunter’s Heart,’ etc., and editor of Zhe » 


Sunday Times and Evening News, of Macon, is being widely 
circulated. The petition is brief and to the point, and in 
the circular letter accompanying it, in which Mr. Edwards 
solicits aid in obtaining for it the signatures of representative 
Georgians, he says: ‘I am sure that your assistance will be 
highly appreciated by a hard-working and poorly paid class 
of people, and result finally in good to American letters.’ 





One would naturally expect opposition to the movement 
for International Copyright from the stereotypers who sup- 
ply country newspapers with plates of ‘ready-set’ matter— 
chiefly in the form of English ‘serials. But the Commercial 
Advertiser, in the following paragraph, denies that they are 
opposing it. 

The question that has been worrying the mind of the country 
publisher of late is lest this supply of literature, at the rate of 25 
cents a column, may be cut off from him if a copyright law comes 
into effect. His appeals to the stereotypers that supply him to work 
against the copyright law have, however, proved of no effect. The 
stereotypers see the advantage of copyright, and say that although 
they may be forced to abandon the republication of the stories of 
English authors, they will do so cheerfully. They believe there is 
a lot of latent literary ability in this country which only needs an 
impetus to be developed, and they say that they can supply the 
country with the stories of home manufacture without any increase 
of price. The competition among them is enough to keep down 
the price, anyway, and there is no danger of a pool. The ‘ready- 
set’ men are, in fact, among the strongest advocates of the Inter- 
national Copyright. 


Messrs J. J. Little & Co. and Trow’s Printing and Book- 
binding Co.—two of the largest printing-houses in New 
York—have come out strongly in favor of International 
Copyright. Typographical Union No. 2, of Philadelphia, 
has adopted resolutions expressing its satisfaction with the 
Chace bill now pending in the Senate. 

On page 247 of the Holt edition (1886) of the late Sir 
Henry Maine’s ‘ Popular Government,’ occurs this striking 
sentence: 


The poet to grant patents by Federal authority has, however, 
made the American people the first in the world for the number 
and ingenuity of the inventions by which it has promoted the use- 
ful arts ; while, on the other hand, the neglect to exercise this power 
for the advantage of foreign writers has condemned the whole 
American community to a literary servitude unparalleled in the 
history of thought. 


Harper's Weekly agrees with Mr. Lowell that ‘there is 


one book better than a cheap book, and that is a book hon-. 


estly come by.’ 

The American prefers to procure his property honestly, and if he 
sees that a man is wronged by him, his impulse is to correct the 
wrong. The copyright question has never been brought fully and 
fairly,to public attention, because of the nervous apprehension of 
the members of Congress that International Copyright is equiva- 
lent to dear books, and that the people will have cheap books. 
Undovybtedly they will have cheap books, but it is a great injustice 
to assume that they will insist upon cheap books ‘anyhow.’ The 
goreign author is a workman, like the American reader, and 
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the reader will not, in our opinion, consciously and purposely wrong 
the writer. He recognizes his debt to the writer, and he does not 
believe that his debt is paid by somebody else, or that he is not 
fairly bound to account to the author for the use of his work. This 
is a kind of argument which, we believe, is peculiarly adapted to 
Americans, and members of Congress are in danger of underesti- 
mating the intelligence and morality of their constituents. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


Why should not journals that advocate the passing of an Inter- 
national Copyright law refuse to notice pirated books? At present 
one finds a column devoted to ardent appeal for copyright side by 
side with enthusiastic notices and reviews of stolen books, telling 
the public where these books can be bought cheap of publishers 
who have taken the author’s work without paying for it, and de- 
clined American work which would have to be paid for. 

NEw YORK, Feb. 20, 1888. R, 





s The Fine Arts 


Mr. Comstock as an Art Censor.* 

Mr. ANTHONY ComsTocK—who unites in himself the 
functions of censor of works of art and prosecutor of the 
most vicious offenders against morality—undertakes in a lit- 
tle pamphlet to defend the position he has taken in assuming 
the duties of his first-named office. The law under which 
he acts is extremely broad ; which makes it the duty of all 
engaged in enforcing it to exercise care and discretion, and 
also makes it necessary that the selection of these persons 
should be completely under the control of the public, whose 
interests they are designed to guard. That Mr. Comstock 
has been zealous and successful in hunting out and bringing 
to justice some of the worst rascals from whom society suffers, 
no one who knows anything of his career willdeny. His suc- 
cess as a censor of literature and art is less apparent. And 
it must be borne in mind that neither those who differ with 
him as to specific acts of his, nor the public at ‘large, have 
any hold on him. His Society is practically ruled by him, 
and is itself responsible to nobody. He can, it seems, use 
or abuse the enormous powers with which he is-entrusted, 
without rendering himself liable to be brought to account. 
It is to this fact, we are convinced, that he owes most of the 
odium under which he labors, and of which he so bitterly 
complains in the pamphlet before us. It may be granted 
that anybody in his place would be likely to make as great, 
and perhaps more numerous, mistakes. But no one should 
have the power to make them and go scot-free. 

This, we think, will be brought home to Mr. Comstock’s 
readers by his exposition of the law asit stands. It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that, underit, Comstock might seize this very 
pamphlet, were it written by another, and arrest its author. 
Purity of intent, as he points out, is no justification in the eyes 
of the law ; nor is the testimony of experts, or of respectable 
people generally. If Mr. Comstock is convinced that the 
‘tendency ’ of a work is, or in certain cases may be, evil, he 
may cause its owner great loss of time, money and reputa- 
tion, even if he does not obtain a conviction. We do not 
assume to say that this extraordinary state of the law may 
not be without grounds in reason and expediency. It is 
obviously difficult to say, in general terms, what is permissi- 
ble and what is not. It may be good public policy to allow 
each individual case to be decided, as it arises, by the courts. 
But it is plain that the enforcement of a law so peculiarly 
liable to abuse should not be be entrusted, in any degree or 
to any extent, to irresponsible, self-appointed agents. To 
give any society special police powers in these matters has a 
tendency to render the law, which might be made altogether 
beneficial, if entrusted to properly appointed officers, odious 
to cultivated people. This community is rich enough to pay 
for its police service of all sorts, and intelligent enough to 
control it; and in matters so delicate and so important as 
that of the relations to morals of literature and art, it should 
hesitate to allow the control to remain out of its own hands. 


* Morals versus Art. By Anthony Comstock. 1octs. New York: Ogilvie & Co. 
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Art Notes. 

THE three windows on exhibition at the rooms of the Tiffany 
Glass Co. are admirable examples of American decorative glass 
work. The large Van Duzer window, showing the Saviour carrying 
lambs, displays remarkable color-knowledge. The red-robed fig- 
ure is thrown into strong relief by the white lamb on either side. 
Another memorial window has a group of several figures from 
Raphael’s St. Cecilia, the Saint being in the middle. In the fore; 
gone are musical instruments, very skilfully handled as to values. 

he color of this window is admirable. A brilliant piece of color- 
‘work is a transom designed after a favorite subject of Mr. F. S. 
‘Church’s—a girl in the moon, with the exposed portions of the 
figure sunken below the level of the rest of the glass and painted 
by hand. The giass is double in places, thus intensifying the color 
and giving it additional richness. 

—The death on February 24 of Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the nono- 
:genarian philanthropist, recalls the history of the famous Corcoran 
Art Gallery, which was his gift to the city of Washington. The 
‘building was nearly completed when the Civil War broke out, and 
was seized by the authorities and used as a war-office. The gal- 
lery was not formally opened until 1874, when Mr. Corcoran gave 
‘$100,000 worth of pictures and statues from his own house and en- 
‘dowed it liberally. His largest single gift, among his many chari- 
ties, was $1,250,000 to this gallery. The building cost $200,000 and 
the gallery has an income of $60,000 for its maintenance. 


—The Art Amateur for March has a fine colored study of 
‘gladioli by Victor Dangon—an excellent plate for students to owt. 
Another happy idea is the presentation of a delicately handled 
charcoal head of Alexander the Great, enlarged from an ancient 
coin. The design is announced as one suitable for modelling in 
clay, or for hammered brass work. 


—The Magazine of Art for March has for its frontispiece a 
photogravure of Bertrand’s drowned girl, ‘ Virginia.” The paper on 
Auguste Rodin, who has been lightly called ‘the Zola of French 
‘sculpture,’ is illustrated with very good engravings of two full- 
length figures which form part of the Calais monument on which 
the sculptor is now working. The busts of Alphonse Legros, 
Jules Dalou and W. E. Henley are well reproduced in engravings. 
‘Several of the sculptor’s anatomical drawings show his remarkable 
knowledge of the figure. John Smith writes, in a tone of disap- 
oo of the fondness of American picture-buyers for French art. 
Ford Madox Brown argues that the late Manchester exhibition did 
not show the progress of English art. 


—The Art Age for February has for its supplement a fanciful 
nude by Sarony—a girl blowing bubbles,—and an etching (‘ Nar- 
-cissa’) of a classic female figure, holding a few narcissi, by Will 
Low. An article on the ‘Color-sense and its Cultivation’ gives 
valuable hints. 


—An important art-work, ‘Monuments of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture,’ is announced to be published at Munich by the Verlag- 
sanstalt fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft, and at London by Asher & 
‘Co. The work will be completed in eighty parts, each containin 
five plates in permanent phototype, with German text by Prof, 
Heinrich Brunn. The photographs are to be taken directly from 
casts in European museums, and the work will be superintended 
by Dr. Leopold Julius. The form will be large folio, and the size 
of the cartoons eighteen by twenty-five inches. The price has 
been fixed at 1/. per part. 


—At the recent sale of pictures at the American Art Galleries, 
*The Port of Ostend,’ by Clays, brought $1350. ‘Short,’ a group 
of bootblacks, by J. G. Brown, $775 ; ‘The Parting Lovers,’ $500 ; 
‘Feeding Time,’ by Emile van Marcke, $495 ; ‘ View near Trou- 
ville,’ by Claude Monet, $470; and Manet’s (not Monet's) ‘ Bull- 
Fight,’ $470. 

—A. J. H. Way, the Baltimore still-life painter, who died recently, 
was considered the best painter of grapes living. He studied in 
Europe under famous masters, and was a prominent member of 
‘the Charcoal Club. 


—The Art Institute of Chicago announces its first annual exhibi- 
tion of American oil-paintings, to open May-26th. A prize of $300, 
offered by J. W. Ellsworth, will be awarded at the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Institute, beginning this year, to the best picture in oil 
painted in this country by an American citizen and not previously 
exhibited in Chicago or its vicinity. The Institute offers a prize of 
$200 for the second-best picture under the same conditions. The 

rizes are to be awarded by Thomas B. Clarke, of New York, 
alsey C. Ives, Director of the St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts, 
and Charles L. Hutchinson, President of the Institute. 


—Mr. George J. Coombes has on exhibition at his old-book shop 
an Fifth Avenue Randolph Caldecott’s original pen-and-ink draw- 
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ings and water-colors for ‘The House that Jack Built.’ This re- 
markable series is well worth study, as being among the most 
characteristic of the famous illustrator’s works. A fine Jules Breton 
(‘ La Priére,’ a half-length of a Breton peasant woman at prayer), 
is on view in the gallery at the same address; where works by 
Schryver, a painter of Parisian scenes, Gustave Pinel, the rising 
Orientalist painter, and other men of the new generation at Paris, 
are also to be seen. 


—The sales at the Water-Color Exhibition, which closed last 
Saturday, aggregated $24,000 ; those of the Etching Club amount- 
ed to $2400. 


\ 


Prof. ‘Asa Gray. 


[The New York Times.) 

THE death of Dr. Asa Gray at the ripe age of 77 at the Harvard 
Botanic Gardens, in Cambridge, not only removes one of the most 
delightful and genial of men, but one of the two or three foremost 
botanists of the world. Dr. Gray almost built up the structure of 
the science of American botany, and he has made it equally familiar 
to the common people and to the scientific scholars of all countries. 
Though he was a master of accurate and beautiful English, he 
had never enjoyed the benefits of a classical training, and was only 
a graduate of a country medical college. But his natural gifts and 
his discipline under scientific studies had made him peculiarly a- 
dapted for the great work which he accomplished. He was a sin- 
gularly acute and subtle reasoner, with a power of broad generaliza- 
tion, while he also possessed the patience and care and close obser- 
vation which belonged to an experimenter and collector of scientific 
facts. Unlike most men of science, he could rise above the vast 
detail which he had gathered in long years of study and draw from 
it broad and far-reaching conclusions. 

To the public not merely interested in the science of botany, es- 
pecially to the religious public, Prof. Gray is best known by his 
writings on the relations of science and religion and those upon the 
Darwinian theory and his own generalizations from it. It will be 
remembered that Darwin, in his letters recently published, speaks 
of Gray as one of the three or four whose judgment on his theory 
was of more value to him than that of the world beside, including, 
with Gray, Hooker, Lyell, and Huxley. For many years Darwin 
had been carefully gathering up facts from Dr. Gray in the world 
of botany bearing upon his hypothesis, and, no doubt, had already 
given a bent to the mind of the American botanist toward this 
great conception. As soon as,the ‘Origin of Species’ appeared, 
Dr. Gray is found laboring for the publication of an American edi- 
tion, and in many points agreeing with its leading ideas as to the 
mutability of species. Many of our Massachusetts readers will re- 
call in the year 1860 or 1861 the highly interesting discussions held 
before the American Academy in Boston between Dr. Gray and 
Prof. Agassiz on this great question. There can be no doubt that 
most of the scientific members present at this debate agreed that 
the American evolutionist quite overthrew the positions of the Swiss 
savant on the origin of specific forms. 

In his mental development Dr. Gray became more and more a 
decided evolutionist, and like most of the scientific students of the 
present generation followed the leading of this theory as a good 
‘ working hypothesis’ in all his investigations. In various and most 
interesting writings he developed the evolution ideas by showing, 
for instance, that the similarity of vegetation on mountains and 
high plateaus in different countries comes from a unity of origin in 
remote ages under a different climate, and that the return of a 
warmer period had left these various forms of vegetative life, as it 
were, stranded on the higher points of the world. Accordingly, 
the survival of such remarkable productions as the sequoiaz, or 
‘big trees’ of California, and of related tree forms on the Eastern 
coast, are only the remains of a fossil vegetation which had once 
covered vast areas. Under the evolution theory most of the forms 
of vegetative life were, in Dr. Gray’s view, the descendants of 
fossil vegetation, and their appearance on divergent points of the 
world was due to secular changes of climate or to widespread 
changes of condition. The paper which Dr. Gray read a few years 
since at the meeting of the British Association in Montreal, on the 
differences between the American and European flora and on the 
causes of our peculiarities of vegetation, was one of the most mas- 
terly applications of the theory of descent and natural selection 
ever made in the field of botany. It is not strange that it was re- 
ceived in that meeting with more enthusiasm and interest than any 
other scientific paper presented. 

Dr. Gray, however, in his Darwinian views, did not go to the ex- 
treme point which their author reached. He was ready to believe 
in distinct origins of different families of plants and animals, and 
he held especially to one most important point in variance from 
that of his great leader. As a botanist he often said, what Darwin 
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would never allow, that ‘variation’ to him seemed to be ‘ guided 
ty saree intelligent power ’—that is, in the endless variations of 
plants which the principle of natural selection took advantage of, 
there seemed to be something which led toward a definite and 
ordered result. Things were not left to chance or haphazard selec- 
tions—there was an end in view, and regular methods adapted to 
that end. This was'a remarkable admission to be made by the 
foremost botanist of the age, who was himself a thoroughgoing 
and impartial evolutionist. It was a position which Darwin himself 
would have been obliged carefully to respect, as Gray’s knowledge 
of the facts of his science was greater than that of almost any other 
living botanist of the world. Gray’s position, however, in the reli- 
gious discussion was even broader than this. He believed that the con- 
ception of a Power at the head of the universe contriving all these 
various interactions and adaptations of forces which should bring 
about after millions of ages such wonderful results was higher than 
that of a constant supernatural action in each change by this Cre- 
ative Power. The theory of natural selection and inheritance re- 
quired a primeval intelligent Force at the origin of all things as 
much as the old theory of immediate creation. The mechanism 
which Paley had described in his ‘ Natural Theology’ had become 
infinitely more minute and complicated, but it still demanded a 
Contriver as much as the supposed watch discovered by a savage 
demanded a maker. Dr. Gray, one of the most acute and careful 
men of science of the age, was able to reconcile his belief in evolu- 
lution, as he tells us in one of his writings, ‘even with the strictest 
creed, called Nicene.’ His services on this field in America have 
= of unbounded value both to sound science and devotional re- 
igion. 

oA list of the numerous works of Dr. Gray on the various branches 
of botany would include almost a history of this science during the 
last 40 years. His ‘Elements of Botany’ appeared in 1836, and 
the remarkable little volumes entitled, ‘How Plants Grow,’ ‘ How 
Plants Behave,’ Lessons in Botany,’ ‘Structural and Systematic 
Botany,’ appeared during the succeeding 22 years. With Dr. Tor- 
rey he began, in 1838, the great work, ‘ The Flora of North Amer- 
ica ;’ in 1848, ‘ The Genera of Plants of the United States,’ and in 
the same year a ‘ Manual of Botany of the Northern United States,’ 
of which many editions have appeared ; in 1854 he commenced the 
first volume of ‘The Botany of the Pacific Exploring Expedition 
under Capt. Wilkes,’ and since the publication of ‘ The Origin of 
Species’ he has written various volumes on the Darwinian theory, 
among them, in 1861, a ‘ Free Examination of Darwin’s Treatise,’ 
etc., and later, a volume of essays called‘ Darwiniana.’ He was an 
associate editor of the Amerzcan Journal of Science, and one of 
the Regents of the Smithsonian Institute. 

During the last 15 years he had not lectured in the Harvard 
University, but had lived in the house adjoining the herbarium, and 
devoted himself to scientific studies. He has been crowned with 
diplomas and honors from all the principal universities of Europe, 
and during the past summer while traveling in England received 
degrees from the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, 
as well as from other institutions. He was still engaged upon ‘ The 
American Flora’ at the time of his death. He leaves no children; 
his widow, the daughter of the late eminent lawyer, Charles G. 
Loring of Boston, is still alive, and a host of friends in Cambridge 
and throughout the country will feel that his death has extinguished 
a bright and cheering light in the world of thought, and oe re- 
moved a most cherished and valued friend and companion. 

Prof. Gray was born in Paris, Oneida County, N. Y., Nov. 18, 
1810, He studied medicine at Fairfield Medical College, from 
which he was graduated in 1831. He did not practice medicine, 
but devoted himself to the study of botany. In 1834 he received 
the appointment of Botanist in the United States Exploring Expe- 
dition, but resigned in 1837. About this time he was chosen to fill 
the Fisher Professorship of Natural History in Harvard University. 
In 1873 he retired from the active labor of teaching at the university 
in order to devote himself to science and the care of the herbarium ~ 
of Harvard. In 1874 he was chosen one of the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Agassiz. 





Current Criticism 


FRANKLIN’S MORALITY.—We are told that Franklin ‘ did not 
teach morality and was not fit to teach it.’ If it were true that 
Franklin did not teach morality, it would be sufficient to say in his 
defence that Julius Czesar, George Washington, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and hundreds more of famous men never took it upon 
themselves to be teachers of morality. But itis not true. Of what 
American can this remark be made with less propriety? Franklin 
was\one among the most voluminous, most impressive and most 
successful teachers of morals that ever lived. What can aman 
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mean who says the * Parable on Brotherly Love,’ the ‘ Parable on 
Persecution,’ the ‘Ephemera,’ the ‘Dialogue with the Gout,’ the 
story of the whistle, the ‘Speech of Father-Abraham,’ the ‘ Petition 
of the Left Hand,’ the ‘Advice to a Young Tradesman,’ not to 
speak of the woof interwoven with the warp of nine-tenths of his. 
voluminous correspondence, were written by a man not fit to teach 
morality ?. What uninspired book has ever been printed in America 
that has done more to beget a respect for the cardinal virtues. 
among our people than Franklin’s immortal Autobiography? I 
undertake to say that in all Franklin’s writings, with which I am 
tolerably familiar, there cannot be found a line'that can fairly be 
said to inculcate a single doctrine or principle in conflict with the 
precepts of the Decalogue, or which deliberately countenances the 
indulgence of any of the baser passions or appetites.—/John Bige- 
low, at Typothaete Dinner. 





PRESIDENT BARNARD ON THE BLAIR BILL.—I am already 
publicly on record [THE CRITIC, 29 May, 1886] in opposition to 
the measure proposed and advocated by Senator Blair, which has 
become generally and very properly known as ‘A Bill to Promote 
Mendicancy.’ My objections are fotnded not only on the consid- 
eration that it is a bill to promote mendicancy, but also upon the 
higher consideration that it is totally without justification in the 
Constitution of the United States. There is not only in the Con- 
stitution no direct grant of power to Congress to do a thing of this 
kind, but the spirit of the provision in regard to the power of tax- 
ation is violated when it is proposed to distribute money among 
the States, not in proportion to the entire population, but in pro- 
portion to a particular class ; and inasmuch as the distribution of 
these large sums of money has a manifest tendency to discourage 
the honorable spirit of self-help in the subsidized States, it is man- 
ifestly doing harm rather than good, and hence cannot find even a 
“ pretext at justification under the much-abusea ‘ general wel- 

are’ clause of section 8 of the Constitution. It is very gratifying 
to observe the sweeping change of opinion which has taken place 
in regard to this bill since its first introduction, and the prospect 
now that it can be defeated even in the Senate is one which must 
be hailed with high satisfaction by all sensible men. I am sure 
that there are few New Yorkers who will not regard with surprise 
and pain the fact that this miserably unwise measure has found.an 
advocate in the senior Senator from this State.— The Evening Post. 





SOME OF SPENCER BAIRD’S NOBLE TRAITS.—In his work with 
his assistants he scrupulously provided that every one should re- 
ceive the meed of honor due for successful research, and treated alt 
with generosity. Many an investigation begun by himself was 
turned over to assistants when he found that valuable conclusions 
could be reached; and these assistants, who were his warm friends, 
his younger brothers, reaped the reward; and he had more joy 
over every young man’s success than over the triumphs and honors * 
heaped upon himself from every quarter of the globe. He was the 
yao counsellor of many men; into his ears were poured 
the sorrows and joys of others, and he mourned with the mourn- 
ing and rejoiced with the rejoicing. To those in need his hand was 
ready and his purse was open, and many and many were the r 
who called him ‘blessed.’ Though a man of great force of char- 
acter, a man of great learning, a man upon whom had been show- 
ered the honors of the scientific world, in character he was as sim- 
ple as achild. He had a fund of ‘folk-lore,’ and loved the books 
and papers written for children. In his later years, weakened with 
disease and burdened with many labors, he still read S¢. Wicholas 
from month to month, and kept the run of every little story, and 
was glad to be ‘a child again.’ His life at home was pure and 
sweet, and full of joys, for he gave and received love and trust 
and tender care. But the history of his home life is sacred. Its 
words and acts abide in the hearts of the husband, the wife and 
the daughter.—Major Powell, in Science. 





Notes. 


THE two-fold function of the press, said Mr. L. J. B. Lincoln 
in his third Monday afternoon lecture, is to create public opinion, 
and to reflect the world’s life. The lecturer thought the latter part of 
its task better fulfilled than the former. The press, the magazine, 
and the library are continually wrestling forsupremacy. The news- 
ng strives to extend its dominion beyond the proper bounds by 

ong reviews, and short stories by well-known magazinists; even 
by reproducing the worst feature of the magazine—the publication 
ol serials cut intolengths. The magazine, anxious to secure its own 
ground, engages the most popular writers to employ their pens 
only in its service. This tendency was deeply deplored by the 
speaker, as was also the prominence given to illustrations. Mr. 
Lincoln characterized Zhe Atlantic as ‘our truest literary maga- 
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zine,’ and incidentally remarked that our critical journals, THE 
CRITIC and the WVatzon, held their own with anything of the kind 
abroad. bien the struggle at present is between the magazine 
and the press, their combined influence tells against the Library. 
These three forces derive importance only from their power as 
teachers, not of the ‘remnant,’ but of the mass; and it can hardly 
be questioned which of the three teaches that which is most worthy 
to be known. The magazine is but the school-room of lasting lit- 
erature. The lecturer concluded with Milton’s glowing words, ‘A 
good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit.’ 


—In answer to a letter from a little girl of Bridgeport, Conn., 
who wrote to him that the pupils of the Congress Street Public 
School proposed to celebrate his birthday last week, Mr. Lowell 
wrote as follows: 

DEERFOOT FARM, SOUTHBORO, Feb. 11, 1888. 

DEar Miss ADAMS: I should be very ungrateful if I were not pleased 
with being remembered in the pleasant way you propose, and all the 
more as my prospect of many more birthdays diminishes. To have a 

lace, however small, in young hearts and memories seems like giving 
back toa man who is growing old some part at least of what time is 
busy in taking away from him. But you mustn’t keep my birthday on 
the 21st, please, or you add a day to my life that already seems to me pret- 
tylong. I had the misfortune to be born’on the 22d, and thus to be 
brought into competition once a year with the most august figure in our 
history. If you will remember me as one who would like to be faithful 
to duty, as he always was, I shall deem myself amply honored. With 
many thanks and good wishes, faithfully yours, 

J. R. Lowe... 

—It looks as if Mr. Haggard were to have a rival in Joseph 
Thomson, the African traveller, who announces ‘Illu: an African 
Romance,’ the joint production of himself and Miss Harris-Smith. 


—Mrs. Howitt’s last appearance in public was at the deputation 
of English Catholics to the Pope on Jan. 10, when she was intro- 
duced to the Pope by Mgr. Stonor. Afterwards the Duke of Nor- 
folk gave her his arm and led her away by a private exit. 

—Mr. Ruskin is nothing if not generous. He has just presented 
the Natural History Museum, of London, with his large diamond 
and crystal of ruby, on condition that the following inscriptions shall 
always appear on the labels descriptive of the specimens :—‘ The 
Colenso Diamond, presented in 1887 by John Ruskin in honour of 
his friend the loyal and patiently adamantine First Bishop of Natal.’ 
‘The Edwardes Ruby, presented in 1887 by John Ruskin in hon- 
our of the invincible oidicrthig and loving equity of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes’s rule by the shores of Indus.’ 


—Of Mr. Howells’s ‘ Modern Italian Poets,’ recently praised in 
these columns, The Atheneum says: ‘It would probably be diffi- 
cult to find, either in Italy or in England, in one little volume emi- 
nently readable, so much accurate and easy information about the 
national life of Italy from Napoleon to Cavour.’ 


—The new English edition of Mr. Browning’s works will have at 
least one illustration to each of the sixteen volumes. It will include 
portraits taken at various periods of the poet’s life, one dating from 
the time when ‘Paracelsus’ was written. The likeness lately 
painted by Mr. Barrett Browning was also to have been repro- 
duced, but the process has not succeeded. ‘The Ring and the 
Book ’ will have a fac-simile of the title-page of the original record 
of the Franceschini case as Mr. Browning bought it in Florence. 
Much care is being given to all the details of type, binding, etc. A 
bas-relief portrait of Mr. Browning is being completed by Mr. G. 
Natorp; as a likeness it is said to be one of the best yet executed: 
It will be exhibited in the coming season. 

—The Cosmopolitan for March is the first number of the new 
volume, and signalizes the inauguration of the new management 
under the name of The Cosmopolitan Magazine Co., with U. S. 
Grant, Jr., as Vice-President. A new cover, designed by W. S. 
Day, is also part of this jubilee; and there is a new serial, ‘ Miss 
Lou,’ by Rev. E. P. Roe, which will run for eight months. 

—The National Opera Co., after three seasons of varied luck, 
has at last disbanded. During the first two seasons it was under 
the control of a board of directors ; since last year it has been the 
private speculation of Mr. Charles E. Locke, its manager. 

—The membership of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania has 
largely increased within the last two'years. It is perhaps the most 
flourishing historical society in the country, numbering nearly 1000 
members from different parts of the State. The receptions, of 
which five or six are given in the course of the year, have had a 
general attendance of from 250 to 300 persons, composed not alone 
of those interested in historical research, but /¢¢#érateurs, men. of 
science, and distinguished strangers passing through Philadelphia. 
These assemblies are easy and conversational in their tone, and are 
said to have taken the place of the old Wistar Parties. 
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—The latest Catalogues of Scribner & Welford (New York) and 
B. & J. F. Meehan (Bath, England) contain a number of titles that 
will interest Thackeray collectors. The New York house adver- 
tises early editions of a half-score of the novelist’s lighter writings, 
and offers the ten volumes together for $150. The Bath house 
offers first editions of ‘ The te Georges’ (215s.), ‘ Miscellanies’ 
(4 vols., uncut, 30s.), ‘ The Newcomes’ (28s. 6d.), ‘Our Street ’ (175. 
6d.), and ‘ The Virginians’ (24s.). First editions of many of Dick- 
ens’s works are advertised at similar prices. 

—‘A Dictionary of Anecdote, Incident, and Illustrative Fact,’ 
gathered especially for the ~— and the platform, carefully ar- 
ranged and copiously indexed, appeared in London, and will be 
published here at once by Mr. Whittaker. 

—‘The popular novelist has many things to endure,’ says The 
Saturday Review, ‘including proposals like the following invitation. 
It was presented by the agent of an American Insurance Company 
to an English writer of whom America may truly say that “ piracy 
is the sincerest form of flattery” : 

Dear Sir—I am authorized to secure an author to write a novel, by a 
very eee and powerful Corporation. Said novel to bear the name 
of a large Hotel they have built on the Pacific coast, and the scene mainly 
to lay [sic] therein: To contain 300 pages. Will you undertake this, and 
at what price? They will spend a large sum to give the novel a world- 
wide circulation. Let me hear from you at once. 

—From the Copyright Notices in the advertising columns of The 
Publishers Weekly, we find that Mr. Stedman’s first volume of 
poems—‘ Poems, Lyrical and Idyllic’—was copyrighted April 12, 
1860. Other books that appeared early in the same year are Haw- 
thorne’s ‘ Marble Faun’ (copyrighted Feb. 27), Mrs. Botta’s ‘ Hand- 
book of Universal Literature (May 7), and Mr. Parton's ‘Life of 
Andrew Jackson’ (Feb. 10). Mr. Stedman, Mr. Parton, Mrs. Botta 
and Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop have egg for fourteen 
years’ renewal of the old copyright on these books. 


—P. Blakiston, Son & Co. published last Saturday the sixth edi- 
tion of Tanner’s ‘ Memoranda of Poisons and Their Antidotes,’ re- 
vised by Dr. Henry Lippmann. 

—The leading article in the April Ceztury will be ‘From Dan to 
Beersheba,’ by Edward L. Wilson, the photographer. 

—Shakspeariana for February gives a list of all the ‘societies 
known to be engaged in reading sh copoier.” One of these meets 
‘in a log-cabin in the woods of southern Minnesota, on cold stormy 
nights in winter, after the ranch work is done.’ The list numbers 
pe pris of 110 societies, Philadelphia supplying a large proportion 
of the names. 

—The Century Co. send out a table of contents of the first vol- 
ume of ‘ Battles and Leaders of the Civil War’ with all the chapters 
that have not appeared in the magazine marked in red ink. Out of 
seventy-two articles, forty-five appear in this volume for the first 
time. 

—An English musician, whom the cable simply designates as 
Stanford, has set to music Walt Whitman’s ode on the Death of 
Lincoln. : 

—Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will shortly publish Mr. G. W. 
Cable’s new novel under the title of ‘ Bonaventura : a Prose Pastoral 
of Acadian Louisiana.’ 

—To facilitate the study of the four foreign languages officially 
taught in France (English, German, Spanish and Italian), a new 
semi-monthly has made its appearance in Paris, this year, under 
the title of Les Langues Etrangéres. Each number contains se- 
lected writings in the languages named ; but there are four editions 
of the paper, a much larger proportion of English being given in 
the one called ‘ Lectures Anglaises’ than in any of the other three, 
of German in the one called ‘ Lectures Allemandes,’ and of Spanish 
and Italian in the other two. The idea seems a good one, and the 
execution is creditable to the editor’s taste and intelligence. In a 
specimen number before us, Calypso’s grief on the departure of 
Ulysses is given in French and the four other languages; and 
in English we have the first number of Zhe Spectator, Byron's 
Epitaph on Joseph Blackett (with sérzck for stuck, and tem for 
then), a paragraph from Chalmers’s Life of Cowper, ‘ John Gilpin,’ 
and Lord Lyttleton’s Speech on the Repeal of the Jew Bill. An 
English editor might have chosen other things than the speech and 
the epitaph, and would have seen that there were fewer typograph- 
ical errors in copying from printed’ texts; but the slipsin the Span- 
ish and Italian sections, if not in the German, are doubtless fewer ; 
and, as we have said before, the execution of the work is not dis- 
creditable. The publication of Les Langues Etrangéres will doubt- 
less contribute to the popularization of the study of. foreign lan- 
guages which has been noted in France since the establishment of 
the Republic. The new review is published at 46 Rue Madame, 
at 15 francs a year. 
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—‘For the lack of an immediate appropriation of $125,000, 
which will have to be expended some time, says the 7zmes, ‘ the 
collection of books known as the State Library of New York, 
which should be most jealously guarded by the Domenciawsaith. is 
packed away in rooms entirely unfitted for the purpose of a library, 
and is in great danger of irreparable damage. . . . It is said 
that with an appropriation of $125,000 the work on the new library 
can be completed in about two months, and the collection, which is 
one of the best owned by any State, can be placed beyond the pos- 
sibility of danger.’ 

—The Johns Hopkins University has just celebrated its twelfth 
anniversary. Degrees were conferred —_ Charles H. Chapman 
and Herbert C. Elmer. The institution has grown very rapidly in 
importance and popular appreciation. . 


— The Catholic World begins its forty-seventh volume with its 
April number. 


—Mrs. Ole Bull will contribute to the March Magazine of Amer- 
tcan History a paper on Lief Erikson. Ex-Gov. Long of Massa- 
chusetts and Geo. Alfred Townsend (‘ Gath ’) will contribute to the 
March number of the Wrdter. 

—This month’s issues in Ticknor’s Paper Series will be ‘Adven- 
tures of a Widow,’ by Edgar Fawcett, and ‘Indian Summer,’ by 
W. D. Howells. 

—Of new editions of Shakspeare there is noend. The latest is 
the Bankside, issued by the Shakspeare Society of New York, with 
the text ‘freed from gossip, hearsay, and the guess-work of com- 
mentaturs.’ The Riverside press is responsible for the mechanical 
get-up of the book, which is a sufficient voucher for its excellence. 
Only 500 (hand-numbered) copies are printed, from type. 

—A ‘Ramabai Association for the Elevation of Women in India’ 
has been organized in Boston. Members of this Association (Mr. 
Cleveland is one of them) pledge themselves to give annually for 
the space of ten years, a fixed sum of money to be spent in the 
good cause. The funds of the Circles, membership fees, and indi- 
vidual donations, may be sent to the Treasurer, Mr. T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jr., Bay State Trust Co., 87 Boylston St., Boston. 


—A Life of Dr. Anandibai Joshee (kinswoman and friend of 
Pundita Ramabai), by Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, will shortly be issued 
from the’press of Roberts Bros. The book contains many original 
letters, and a full-length portrait of Dr. Joshee. The profits of the 
sale will go to the Ramabai ‘ School Fund.’ 

—Sidney Luska (Mr. Harry Harland) has been chosen to write 
of Connecticut in Lothrop’s series of Stories of the States. 

—A biography of Commodore Maury has been compiled from 
his letters and writings by his daughter, Mrs. S. W. Corbin, of Vir- 

inia, and is in process of publication in England by Sampson 

ow & Co. 


—‘ Deacon Brodie,’ the melodrama written by R. L. Stevenson 
and W. E. Henley, was played at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on 
Monday evening, with a‘cast inferior to that with which it was 
given at a matinée at Wallack’s, some time ago, though Mr. E. J. 
Henley, a brother of Mr. Stevenson’s collaborator, still plays the 
leading character. The Evening Post says: ‘ The piece is one of 
the very best of its class, and conveys a most healthful moral, and 
it is a great pity that it has failed to receive the intelligent interpre- 
tation which it deserves.’ 

—A. C. McClurg & Co. will soon publish ‘ Historic Waterways,’ 
by Reuben G. Thwaites, Secretary of the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. It gives a detailed account of 600 miles of canoeing 
down the Rock, Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. 

—Cupples & Hurd will publish on March 3 two genealogical 
works, the sixth edition of ‘Ancestral Tablets,’ in an improved 
form, and ‘ How to write the History of a Family,’ by W. P. W. 
Phillimore ; also, ‘What Shall Make us Whole ?’ (a contribution 
throwing light on ‘ mental healing’), and ‘ Thomas Carlyle’s Coun- 
sels to a Literary Aspirant, and What Came of Them: a Letter of 
1842.’ 

—Miss Elise Balch, niece of the Hon. John Jay, and author of 
‘Mustard Leaves,’ etc., has written a series of sketches of ‘ Old 
Homes,’ the first of which will appear in the March number of Zhe 
English Illustrated. Miss Balch writes of no place where she has 
not stayed or where she does not know both place and people well. 
Christmas she passed with Lord and Lady Bute at their place in 
Scotland, Mount Stuart; later, she will write of it in conjunction 
with Cardiff Castle, Wales. In the March number will appear 
‘ Penshurst ’ belonging to Lord De L’Isle, who has allowed some of 
the family portraits to be engraved for it—Algernon Sidney, Sir 
Philip Sidney and his brother, and a portrait of Queen Elizabeth 
given by herself to Sir Henry Sidney. These were never before 
copied. ‘ 
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—Mr. Spurgeon’s American publishers publish a letter from the 
famous preacher in which he gives a quietus to the report that he 
has received nothing from_the sale of his books in this country. 
He is glad to say that Robt. Carter & Bros. ‘are not only publish- 
ers of my sermons, but true and generous friends.’ 

—Mr. Hall Caine has dedicated ‘The Deemster ’ to Wilson Bar- 
rett, in these word :—‘ Dear Wilson Barrett: Permit me to place 
your name at the head of my book, for I know full well that when- 
ever this story of great love and great suffering may be put upon 
the — by you, it will acquire authority, dignity, prods: of feel- 
ing, and tenderness of sentiment, from a master of dramatic pas- 
sion.” This Dedication came too late for insertion in the first 
edition of the American issue of ‘The Deemster,’ but will appear 
in subsequent editions. The book is published by Messrs. Apple- 
ton. 
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[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 1321.—Will you kindly tell me the author of the poem called 

‘ Millais’s Huguenot,’ beginning 

Your favorite picture rises up before me, 

When’er you play that tune. 
It is dedicated to ‘ H., playimg Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lied ohne Worte, No. 
18.”’ It has nineteen verses, and has been in my possession about five 
years. / 


ANNANDALE, N., Y. C. E. B. 


No. 1322.—Where, and at what price, can I get ‘A Key to ‘‘In 
Memorian,”’ by Alfred Gatty? 

SCHALLER, Sac Co., Iowa. J. E. H. 

[At Messrs. Scribner & Welford’s, 743 Broadway, New York. $1.40.] 








New York. 

[We know of none of special merit, devoted entirely to this subject. 
The best general guide, with many special illustrations of right and 
wrong expressions, is Book I of A. S. Hill’s ‘Principles of Rhetoric’ 
(Harpers). No other writer so clearly and ably shows that good use, 
and not mere grammars, dictionaries, rhetorics, histories of the language, 
or personal dicta, is the final test of English expression. Grounded in 
Hill, the reader may profitably take up, fasszm, such books as T. L. 
Kington Oliphant’s ‘Standard English,’ Alford’s ‘ Queen’s English,’ 
G. P. Marsh’s ‘ Lectures on the English Language’ (especially lecture 
XXVII), Gould’s ‘Good English,” White’s ‘ Every-Day. English,’ or 
Trench’s little volumes on words. We also cordially commend the in- 
troduction to the second series of Lowell’s ‘ Biglow Papers '—one of the 
most - yi ae studies of English expression which the language con- 
tains. 


No. 1323.—Are there any good books devoted to English idioms ? 
A. J.C. 





No. 1324.—What else, if anything, has Ruffini, author of ‘ Dr. Anto- 
nio,’ written ? 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. E. L. L. 

[His first book was ‘Lorenzo Benoni ;’ it was supposed to be auto- 
biographical. ‘Don Vincenzo’ is another of his works. ‘The list also 
includes ‘ Memoirs of a Conspirator’ (1855), ‘ Memoirs of an Italian 
Refugee’ (1859), ‘ Discovery of Paris by an English Family’ (1860), ‘La- 
vifiia,’ ‘Carlino,’ etc. He published, also, we believe, a small book on 
the Paris Exposition of 1867. Ruffini is now in his seventy-first year. ] 


Publications Received. 


Receipt of new publications is ack ledged in this col: Further notice of 
any work will depend upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given 
the publication is issued in New York. 
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